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NOTICE.— VOLUME NO 5. 

CLUB TERMS, 

For 6 subscriptions, $25, sent to this office, an extra copy 
of the paper for one year. 

For 10 " $50, two extra copies for one year. 

For 20 " $100, five extra copies and $15 worth 

of Music turuishcd to order. 

For 50 " $250, one extra copy of the paper, and 

a beautiful Carhart & 'Need- 
ham Molodeou, valued at $70. 

For 100 " $600, one extra copy of the paper, and 

a beautif lU Carhart Ji: Need- 
ham Parlor Organ, valued at 
$150, or a Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine of the some 
value. 



PIUZE COMPOSITIONS. 
We ofl'er the following prizes for competition, 
among our subscribers whose names are received 
and registered upon our books, during our fifth 
volume, the first number of which will be pub- 
lished on Saturday, April 21st, 1866. 

For the best Te Deum and Jubilate, simplicity 
and ex'oe'.leace desirable, one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For the best simple song, one hundred dollars. 

For the best dramatic song, one hundred dol- 
lai-s. 

For the best piano piece in form of Fantasie, 
Reverie, or Gerre composition, one hundred ami 
fifty dollars. 

The na,mes of the judges who will make the 
awards will be shortly announced. 

PRIZE POEMS. 

{Subject to the same conditions.) 
For the two best lyric poems, the ones'raple 
narrative, the other dramatic, heroic, or of inci- 
dent, one hundred dollars each. 

PRIZE DESIGNS. 

{Subject to Vie same conditions.) 
For the best original de3igiis,illusti'ating the 
above subjects, to be engraved or lithographed in 
connection, one hundred dollars each. 

The date at which the compositions should be 
sent, and the manner will be shortly announced. 
All communications, business or otherwise, 
should be addressed to 

HENRY C. WATSON & CO., 

806 Broadway, N. Y. 



MUSIC ADVANCING. 



A day or two since we received from the 
fair City of Rochester, a circular signed by 
Wiu. Tillingbast, Chairman, and Henry Belden, 
Secretary. The information we derive from 
the circular is that in that city there is an in- 
corporated institution called the Rochester 
Academy of Music and Art, and further, that 
the trustees of said institution have prevailed 
upon Mr. Henri Appy,to accept the position of 
Musical Director of the Academy. The trus- 
tees, in their circular, talk of Mr. Appy 
in terms of the warmest eulogium, and con- 
gratulate the citizens of Rochester upon the 
fact that the services of so eminent a musician 
have been secured. 

We, also, most sincerely congratulate the 
residents of that city upon the selection of a 
gentleman so eminently fitted to do justice to 
and confer honor upon the position. Mr. Appy 
is thoroughly identified with American Art-in- 
terests; he is an able musician, a master in his 
art, familiar with the best European systems of 
instruction in the various branches of the 
science, a man of routine, able to construct and 
to direct, and furthermore, competent to select 
instructors for those studies which he can only 
oversee. Mr. Appy h.is a keen, bright intel- 
lect, his studies have been in the highest 
schools, but he is no grubber ; he does not pin 
his fiiith to the tail of any one class of writers, 
but free in bis aesthetic principles, finds beau- 
ties in them all. He will make good, general, 
intelligent musicians, and not mere pedants, or 
musicians of the hermaphrodite class, with one 
eye fixed on Bach and the other on Wagner, a 
blank between those two points, and a muddle 
all over. 

The position to which Mr. Henri Appy hits 
been appointed is an important one, and we are 
sure that he will feel its responsibility. His 
influence will not be restricted to the Academy, 
over which he presides, but will permeate all 
the intellectual circles of the city. Sustained 
by the faith and the goodwill of the people, he 
can build up a reputation for Rochester, which 
will make it a brilliant point of musical and 
educational attraction, that will be sought out 
by students from every quarter. We have nb 
institution in New York such as he can build 
up, if he is properly sustained. 

There is talent, and we know there is 8ul£- 
cient love for music in Rochester to enable Mr. 
Appy to create outside the Acadeiny, a large 
singing society and a fair orchestra. If he can 
accomplish these things, — and he can most as- 
suredly, if he meets with liberal and intelligent 
co-operation, — he will have done much for the 
good of art, for the extension of pure taste and 
general knowledge, and for the credit of the 
city which has called him to the work. 

There are several institutions round the 
country where the musical studies are directed 
by earnest and honest workers, and the results 
are evident in whole communities, in the class 
of music purchased and performed, and in the 
increasing interest exhibited in miatters of mu- 
sical education and public perforii(iance. Mr. 
Appy will put another and strong shoulder ,tq: 



the wheel of progress. We congratulate him 
upon the position which will so widely extend 
his sphere of usefulness, and we wish him 
that distinguished success which his intelli- 
gent control will assuredly merit 



ART CRITICISM. 



The opening of the present Exhibition of the 
Acadeiny will, we doubt not, be accompanied 
with the opening of the usual floodi-gates o^ 
criticism — if indeed that may be called criti- 
cism which is passed for such in the raajojrity 
of our daily papers. It is to be hoped, that, 
this year, editors will feel some degre'f .of re- 
sponsibility in the appointment of delegates for 
this duty, and will remember that a tolerable 
reporter is not necessarily a good cridc. 

Of newspaper critics there are two or throe 
types. There is the smart critic, who is think- 
ing more of saying flashy things than of study- 
ing the works before hira; he seizes upon a 
few points and turns his witticisms. There is 
the sharp critic, who is fully assured of his 
own superior acumen, .and thinks that the best 
way to assure others of the same is to be posi- 
tive and severe in almost all cases, excepting 
one or two where he is the first to discover 
superior excellence. There is the reporting 
critic, who, note-book in hand, snuSs arouiid at 
the various pictures of a gallery, and quickly 
winnows the grain from the chaff; he closes 
his book with a decisive slap. There is, and this 
is the last one we shall mention, the conven- 
tional critiC/ — the mostnauseous of them all; 
he has supplied himself with a set of hack 
phrases— " brilliant effect," "beautifully ren- 
dered," " tender in color," " pure in tone," 
"splendid impasto," "fine chiar-oscuro" and the 
like, and these he lays on as his own poor wit 
or the favor of the moment may suggest. 

The function of Art-critic is certainly one of 
the highest difficulty. For ourselves, though 
we write about pictures, using our best judg- 
ment and most earnest study, we hardly dare 
arrogate the office. The Art-critic demands a 
wide combination of powers. He must in the 
first place be capable of generalization and ab- 
straction ; he must be able to define the limi- 
tations of formative Art; he must then know 
and feel the fundamental ideas that give indi- 
viduality to subdivisions of formative Art. 
But power of abstraction and definition is not 
alone sufficient; he must have an appercep- 
tion of vital ideas — ideas of growth^deas 
that create individual form and are one with 
it ; he must be dramatic and identify his own 
consciousness with these ideas; he roust be 
subjective and surrender himself to the 
mood suggested; he must be objective and 
recall himself from this mood, so as to define 
its limitations. In addition, he must have 
well balanced senses^a fresh and clear eye.' 
And then — he has but the instruments of 
criticism, he has to sharpen them with 
a varied knowledge of the past forms of Art, 
and a familiarity with natural and anatomical 
science. Finally, he must acquire experience in 
the application uf his powers and knowledge to 
existing works of Art It is not necessary that 



